of course, that he was to be treated as such in every particular, and thus it would have become impossible to enforce such regulations as were absolutely demanded for his safe custody/' Shallow indeed must the government have been that deemed this reason "deep." For, to any such pretension on the part of Napoleon, it need only have opposed precedents, if, indeed, precedents were necessary, drawn from his own reign; though, in our judgment, it would have been true, as well as complimentary, to say that the circumstances were as unprecedented as the prisoner. Never before, indeed, has the peace and security of the universe itself required as its first and necessary condition the imprisonment of a single individual.
But for a government which loved precedents it would have been sufficient to allege the case of King Ferdinand of Spain, interned at Valengay in the strictest custody. Napoleon might indeed have rejoined that he did not recognize Ferdinand as King, though he was so by the abdication of his father, by the acknowledgment of the Spaniards, and by hereditary right. But Napoleon's rejoinder would only have assisted our government, who would have pointed out that neither had they recognized him.
There was, however, a higher precedent yet. There is a sovereign whose pretensions soar far above empire, who is as much above terrestrial thrones, dominations, and powers as these in their turn are above their subjects. The Pope asserts an authority short only, if it be short, of the Divine government of the world. He claims to be the vice-regent and representative of God on earth, the disposer and deposer of crowns. Napoleon boasted that he was an anointed sovereign; it was the Pope who anointed him. Yet
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